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THE SUBSTANCE OF A TESTIMONY 


Delivered by David Sands at a public meeting 
held at Macclesfield in Cheshire in the year 


* 1804, and taken down in short-hand by Thomas 


Mollineaux. 
(Concluded from page 691.) 

Well, my dear brethren and sisters, I have 
come to you in a large measure of Gospel love. 
Some of you can say we do know, and can cer- 
tify that Jesus is the Son of God, because he 
has given to you of his spirit. I hope it is un- 
der the influence of the Lord’s good Spirit, 
that I feel free to make this remark—to call 
upon you—to inquire of you, whether you can 
say a8 much,—* This I know, that whereas I 
was blind, now I see.” 

But [ am not merely concerned for the little 
flock of Christ; I love them, I own them as 
brethren ; but I am sometimes concerned for 
those who are still at a distance ; and I like 
when I am favored with strength to call upon 
these, to consider their own situations. You 
may be good neighbors, good fathers. and 
mothers, at the same time you cannot say, 
“ This I know, that whereas I was blind, now I 
see.” Even your associates amongst professing 
Christians may not be such as will help you to 
heaven, but rather lead you from the strait 
gate. Remember the foolish virgins in the 
parable. The time will come when it will be 
in vain for you to beg of the wise. Therefore 
now put away the evil of thy doings: turn from 
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all thy wickedness: look to Him who is able 
to pardon thy sins. 

But perhaps the Lord’s servants have 
stretched out their hands to gather thee in 
vain; “will ye also be his disciples?” It 
is not the mere talkers about religion; yet we 
may talk on suitable occasions. Come taste 
and see how good the Lord is. Come hearken, 
and I will declare what God hath done for my 
soul. This love wants all mankind to be hap- 
py- To come to the feast of fat things in the 
Lord’s holy mountain. Lord, visit the nations ; 
not only to convince and convict them, but let 
thy power go forth to convert them! This is 
the language of a Christian; I learned it from 
my Master. I did not spring from a religious 
family ; I was called out alone, and had none 
to look to but God. He set my feet upon a 
Rock ; not a shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land only, but a Rock from which I might 
drink in the wilderness. This Rock was higher 
than myself. He established my goings. In 
the sufficiency of faith I have stood: I have 
not been shaken by the winds; my foundation 
has stood firm and sure. 

Yet even this reverend trust and confidence 
was nothing too much in my early days, when 
I had to appear in the character of a preacher. 
But under the constraining power of Gospel 
love, if, through my labors, | might but wit- 
ness the drunkard becoming a sober man, and 
the rich weaned from putting their confidence 
in uncertain riches, my soul would leap for joy 
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sometimes ; and it will this night. I feel as if 
the Lord was near to comfort ; and I hope you 
will be comforted. , May the Lord’s comfort 
make your souls like a watered garden; that 
_ you and I may unite in offering to him thanks- 
giving and praise ; not merely from our mouths, 
,but with our hearts. It has -been a valley of 
tears to many of you, but will he not put your 
tears in his bottle, and give you to see an end 
of all your trials. Blessed are they that follow 
Christ. Come, ye fathers and mothers; come, 
ye widows and orphan children; come, ye 
mourners and heavy-hearted: you have had 
your seasons of bitterness in this world. He 
can clothe you with the garment without spot 
or wrinkle, and lead you to where none ‘can 
steal from you. “Come, ye blessed of my 
Father.” 

I want you to be comforted, dear young 
people ; such of you as have been in the school 
of affliction, and that are yet struggling to 
overcome. Be good soldiers ; do not be afraid ; 
stand firm; for the Creator of heaven and 
earth is your friend, your father, your God, 
your king, and he will save you with a present 
and with an everlasting salvation. Come bold- 
ly; it issfor you, ye poor; you whd can say, 
“T have left all to follow thee. Thou art my 
morning song and my evening praise.’’ 

Now I find freedom to tell you that the 
‘« Spirit and the Bride say, come; and let him 
that heareth say, come ; and let him that is 
athirst come; and whosoever will, let him 
eome ; and take of the waters of life freely.” 
Come, ye rich, come, ye poor, that lean upon 
the staff; come, these blessings are offered to 
you ; even for them that lie on the dunghill: 
| invite you to come. May you all flock as 
doves to the windows, this evening. Come to 
Christ; may you go home with your souls sa- 
tiated with the things of God’s kingdom. 

I had no more view of what I should say 
when I came here than any one in this com- 
pany; it was from a sense of duty. Five words 
spoken from the heart. and to the heart is, in 
my view, better than five thousand from the 
head only. I was not brought up to the minis- 
try; and though what I say may be very bro- 
ken and incoherent, yet it matters not, if it 
may but help you to heaven. 

I hope, my friends, there are none here that 
would choose Barabbas instead of Jesus; none 
that woald crucify afresh the Lord of glory. 
The Jews of old added cruelty to their sin ; they 
did it in a rough manner. The nominal out- 
side Christian is still a crucifier. He is slain 
in the streets of their minds: Sodom, spiritual 
ly understood, is within us, till the heart is 
changed, it is prone to wickedness and deceit. 
There the devil’s works are garried on. But, 
my friends, I feel a hope that there are none 
here who cherish such a disposition ; but that 





your desire is to die the death of the righteous. 
I do not offer myself as your best teacher and 
instructor ; no, I wish to direct your minds to 
the light, and spirit, and grace of God, This 
is the true guide of the church. ‘I will not 
leave you comfortless,” said our blessed Lord ; 
no, “I will send you another Comforter ~ s 
teacher suited to your states. He shall guide 
you into all saving truth; necessary truths $ 
into every duty, whether heads of families, 
masters or servants. This is the true guide. 
They who follow him are the sons of God; 
and he owns them. “ As many as are led by 
the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” 

What an astonishing thought is this! What 
a situation for worms, sinners, to be brought 
into; to be covered with the wings of a dove! 
He lights upon all believers. This is the rock 
laid in Zion; the inward Zion of the heart; 
the purified temple of the Spirit of God. This 
is the true hope of salvation ; Christ in you, 
by a living faith. The changed heart becomes 
the house of God. Such are prepared eventu- 
ally, to join with Moses in singing, “ Great 
and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Al- 
mighty ; just and true are thy ways, thou 
King of Saints.’ Methinks, my friends, the 
very thought of it cheers me. Therefore dig 
through your own wills : throw away every thing 
but one thing ; the good part. Here is the can- 
dle (the light of God’s Spirit) by which you 
may read the book of conscience; that, by at- 
tending thereto, you may have your conversa- 
tion in heaven; and the blood of the Lord 
Jesus Christ will cleanse from all sin. 

I was brought up amongst a people who 
preached, that revelation is ceased. One said, 
this is the way; another, that is it: but I 
wanted to know the true way to heaven ; there- 
fore made little ado about a name. I could 
read well. I had read my Bible, but it seemed 
to be a sealed book. I was confused, until it 
pleased God to put the right clue into my hand. 
This brought me to see my vileness; ‘‘into 
the horrible pit,” where I beheld clearly my 
deplorable condition. 

His Spirit witnessing with our spirits is the 
best evidence: thus I came to see a little 
clearer. ‘Ye are washed,” saith the Apostle. 
Thieves, liars, drunkards, unclean persons do 
not go to heaven as they are; heaven is too 
clean a place for them. There must be a 
change of mind. “ Ye are washed, sanctified, 
justified in the name of the Lord Jesus.” 
These go to the “fountain for sin and for un- 
cleanness.” From a sense of their wants, they 
ask for it, and they obtain cleansing by it. 
These are secret things. I found that people 


must have eyes before they can see. So I set 
off, left my father’s house, and became a stran- 
ger. I saw the propriety of attending to the 
things belonging to my peace. Now I took 
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joyfully the spoiling of my goods, and re- 
joiced that I was worthy to suffer for Christ’s 
sake. 

Many go truckling and limping, and get 
on poorly, for want of the obedience of faith. 
Things are beautiful in their season, and in their 
uses. The Bibleis a noble book, and I wish it was 
more read ; but Christ is our Redeemer. God 


. is over all. 


Consider the deplorable end of the wicked ; 
when brought to their senses, you may find 
them cursing their vanity. ‘ Ob my enemy” 
—“ Oh fashion””’—“ Oh the world, you have 
brought me down to the grave full of tears.” 
“T don’t mind lying, but I fear that Judge 
whose laws I have trangressed. I have said, 
‘‘ T have a visit to pay—I do not like to be sin- 
gular—I will be better by-and-by.” But God 
says, ‘“‘Now is the day of salvation.” We 
must work when the wind blows. We must 
mind the breathings of God’s Spirit upon us. 
We must work when God is working in us; for 
‘“ where the word of a king is, there is power.” 

I saw the Scriptures were all beautiful from 
end toend. When sitting alone and feeling 
calm, I could read the Scriptures. There is a 
spirit in man, and the inspiration of the Al- 
mighty giveth him understanding. They who 
mind this, are on their way to Zion. Christ 
is the Lord from heaven, a quickening spirit. 
There is one body or church, and one spirit, 
even as ye are called in the one hope of your 
calling. There is but one true foundation, and 
no other can be luid, and happy are they that 
build upon it. 

The true temple is not made with human 
hands ; you carry a house with you that God 
has built; you will carry your altar, and you 
wil] worship God in spirit and in truth. Thus 
you will overcome the world, and be able to 
say, ‘Oh Lord I have leaped over the walls 
of opposition.” “ Bless the Lord, Oh my soul, 
and all that is within me bless his holy name.” 

The- grace of our Lard Jesus Christ be with 
yoo all. Amen. 

BEAUTY. 

BY BUSKIN. 
Scatter diligently in susceptible minds 
The gems of the good and the beautiful ! 


They will develope there to trees; bud, bloom, 
And bear the golden fruits of Paradise. 


Any material object which can give us plea- 
sure, in the simple contemplation of its outward 
qualities, without any direct and definite exertion 
of the intellect, I call in some way, or in some 
degree, beautiful. Why we receive pleasure 
from some furms and colors, and not from 
others, is no more to be asked or answered, 
than why we like sugar and dislike wormwood. 
The utmost subtilty of investigation will only 
lead us to ultimate instincts and principles of 


human nature, for which no further reason can 
be given, than the simple will of the Deity that 
we should be so created. We may, indeed, 
perceive, as far as we are acquainted with His 
nature, that we have been so constructed, as, 
when ima healthy and cultivated state of mind, 
to derive pleasure from whatever things are il- 
lustrative of that nature; but we do not receive 
pleasure from them because they are illustrative 
of it, nor from any perception that they are il- 
Justrative of it, but, instinctively and necessa- 
rily, as we derive sensual pleasure from the 
scent of a rose. ‘ 

On these primary principles of our nature, 
education and accident operate to an unlimited 
extent ; they may be cultivated or checked, di- 
rected or diverted, gifted by right guidance 
with the most acute and faultless sense, or sub- 
jected by neglect to every phase of error and 
disease. He, who has followed up these nat- 
ural laws of aversion and desire, rendering them 
more and more authoritative by constant obedi- 
ence, so as to derive pleasure always from that, 
which God originally intended should give him 
pleasure, and who derives the greatest possible 
sum of pleasure from any given object, is a 
man of taste. 

This, then, is the real meaning of this dis- 
puted word. Perfect taste is the faculty of re- 
ceiving the greatest possible pleasure from those 
material sources, which are attractive to our 
moral nature, in-its purity and perfection. He 
who receives little pleasure from these sources, 
wants taste ; he who receives pleasure from any 
other sources, has false or bad taste. 

And it is thus that the term “ taste” is to be 
distinguished from that of “judgment,” with 
which it is constantly confounded. Judgment 
is a general term, expressing definite action of 
the intellect, and applicable to every kind of 
subject which can be submitted to it. here 
may be judgment of congruity, judgment of 
truth, judgment of justice, and judgment of 
difficulty and excellence. But all these exer- 
tions of intellect are totally distinct from taste, 
properly so called, which is the instinctive 
and instant preferring of one material object to 
another, without any obvious reason, that it is 
proper to human nature in its perfection so to 
do. 

Observe, however, I do not mean by excluding 
direct exertion of the intellect from ideas of 
beauty, that beauty hus no affect upon, nor con- 
nexion with the intellect. All our moral feel- 
ings are so inwoven with our intellectual pow- 
ers, that we cannot affect the one, without, in 
some degree, addressing the other; and in all 
high ideas of beauty, it is more than probable 
that much of the pleasure depends on delicate 
and untraceable perceptions of fitness, propri- 
ety and relation, which are purely intellectual, 
and through which we arrive at our aoblest 
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ideas of what is commonly and rightly called 
“ intellectual beauty.” But there is yet no im- 
mediate exertion of the intellect, that is to say, 
if a person, receiving even the noblest ideas of 
simple beauty, be asked why he likes the object 
exciting them, he will not be able to give any 
distinct reason, nor to trace in his mind any 
formal thought to which he can appeal as a 
source of pleasure. He will say that the thing 
gratifies, fills, hallows, exalts his mind, but he 
will not be able to say why, or how. If he can, 
and if he can show that he perceives in the ob- 
ject, any expression of distinct thought, he has 
received more than an idea of beauty,—it is an 
idea of relation. 

By the term ideas of relation, I mean to éx- 
press all those sources of pleasure, which in- 
volve and require, at the instant of their per- 
ception, active exertion of the intellectual pow- 
ers. 
The sensation of beauty is not sensual on the 
one hand, nor is it intellectual on the other, 
but is dependent on a pure, right and open 
state of the heart, both for its truth and its in- 
tensity, insomuch, that even the right after-action 
of the intellect upon facta of beauty so appre- 
hended, is dependent on the acuteness of the 
heart-feeling about them ; and thus the apostolic 
words come true, in this minor respect as in all 
others, that men are alienated from the life of 
God, “through the ignorance that is in them, 
having the understanding darkened, because of 
the hardness of their hearts, and so being past 
feeling, give themselves up to lasciviousness ;” 
for we do indeed see constantly that men hav- 
ing naturally acute perceptions of the beauti- 
ful, yet not receiving it with a pure heart, nor 
into their hearts at all, never comprehend it, 
nor receive good from it, but make it a mere 
minister to their desires, and accompaniment 
and seasoning of lower sensual pleasures, until 
all their emotions take the same earthly stamp, 
and the sense of beauty sinks into the servant 
of lust. 

Nor, is whit the world commonly under- 
stands by the cultivation of taste, any thing 
more or better than this, at least in times of 
cortupt and over-pampered civilization, when 
men build palaces, and plant groves, and gather 
luxuries, that they and their devices may hang 
in the corners of the world, like fine-spun cob- 
webs, with greedy, puffed up, spider-like busts 
in the middle. And this, which in Christian 
times is the abuse and corruption of the sense 
of beauty, was in that Pagan life of which St. 
Paul rpeaks, little less than the essence of it, 
and the best they had; for I know not hat of 
the expressions of affection towards external 
neture to be found among heathen writers, 
there are auy of which the balance and lesd- 
ing thought cleaves not towards the sensual 
parts of her. Her beneficence they sought, 





and her power they shunned; her teaching 
throughout, they understood never. The 
pleasant influences of soft winds, and singing 
streamlets, and shady coverts of the violet couch 
and plane-tree shade, they received, perhaps, 
in a more noble way than we, but they found 
not any thing except fear upon the bare moun- 
tain or in the ghastly glen. The Kybla heathen 
they loved more for its sweet hives, than its 
purple hues. But the Christian theoria seeks 
not, though it accepts, and touches with its 
own purity, what the Epicurean sought, but 
finds its food and the objects of its love every- 
where, in what is harsh and fearful, as well as 
what is kind; nay, even in all that seems 
coarse and commonplace ; seizing that which is 
good, and delighting more sometimes at find- 
ing its table spread in strange places, and in the 
presence of its enemies, and its honey comin 
out of the rock, than if all were harmonize 
into a less wondrous pleasure; hating only 
what is self-sighted and insolent of men’s work ; 
despising all that is not of God; yet able to 
find evidence of Him stili, where all seems for- 
getful of Him, and to turn that into a witness 
of His working, which was meant to obscure it, 
and so with clear and unoffending sight behold- 
ing Him for ever, according to the written 
promise,—“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.” 





EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER, 
Addressed to a Lady, less than twenty years since 
by a highly gifted individual. 

“ You wish to know bow you can attain ele- 
vation of character. I can only answer, im- 
prove every moral and intellectual faculty to 
the utmost. By conquering our selfish propen- 
sities, we rise at once in the scale of being. 
Seek opportunities for doing good—feel that 
every hour is a goiden season, given us by God 
to exhibit the fruits of the gospel. Remember 
that our means of doing good, depend upon our 
benevolence, and on our knowledge. Let your 
life be a life of thought—passed in examining 
the views of others on important subjects,— 
in communion with yourself as an immortal 
being—in meditating on the works of God. 
Think with your pen, and by your fireside, 
when alone—think in your rambles, in conver- 
sation, and insist upon it that the topics shall 
be elevated ; think, in church and out of it— 
when you sew, knit or embroider—at all times, 
and in all circumstances, think. Do not think 
on a hop, skip and jump from subject to sub- 
ject, but letone theme alone absorb the mind. If 
you converse with your inferiors, unfold the 
subject to their view ; and if you real/y think, 
new thoughts, arguments, and illustrations will 
oe themselves to your mind, and you will 

e surprised to find how many new views will 
appear. When conversing with those who have 
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studied a given subject more than ~yourself, 
compel them to talk, by your inquiries. 

“ All interesting thoughts presented to you 
by realing, reflection, or conversation, commit 
to paper, and read them over once a week, and 
they will soon become your own. In your walks, 
and when at work with your needle, you will 
have time to examine them. They will furnish 
the secd for an abundant harvest. You will 
be astonished to find how much you will ac- 
quire in this manner in a few years. 

“Think for yourself. Call no man master. 
Take no opinion as truth, unless supported by 
evidence. Your say so is as good as Dr. John- 
son’s. Every man has his hobby, his preju- 
dices, and his dimness of vision, even on im- 
portant subjects. Remember that, as Sir Roger 
de Coverly said, “ much may be said upon both 
sides.” And, the more important the subject, 
the more imperative is the duty, to examine 
what may be said against as well as in favor of 
; it. If you are afraid to examine the contra, 
you will never understand the pro. Truth 

challenges investigation ; if it were afraid of it, 
it would be falsehood. Examine every subject 
candidly, not to establish your previous opin- 
ions, but to discover truth. Cast away all your 
‘ prejudices as so mugh dross, and search for 
truth with all your’ power, without regard to 
the opinions of men. 
aes Finally, ask God'to guide and direct you, 
in all your investigations after truth. Ask him 
with the humility of a child; feeling your ig- 
norance, and the influence of external circum- 
stances over your mind, and realizing that you 
need hisdirection. Ask with faith ;—go boldly 
to his throne, believing that he will illumine 
your mind, for he has told you if you ‘ lack 
wisdom’ to ask of him. When you read the 
Bible, do not make the passage bend to support 
your previous opinion, but give it all its weight 
and force, even if it shakes your confidence in 
some favorite article of your creed. We all 
have imbibed some errors; feel that you may 
have them, and that they spread a mist before 
your mind. When you discover them, renounce 
them fearlessly, and follow truth wherever she 
may lead you. Do this, and you will soon be- 
hold her in all her transcendent beauty ; and 
you will enjoy a peace of mind far superior to 
that of the most oracular dogmatist.” 
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THE forgetfulness, wherewith God forgets the 
«sins of his repentant children is of the heart, 
not of the head. It is such forgetfulness as 
the mother pestows upon the little one, who 
weeps out his sorrow on her bosom. Remem- 
bering the act, she remembers it without a 
vestige of anger or displeasure. She remem- 
bers it only to help more generously, and to 
love more deeply. So should we forgive and 
forget each others trespasses. 
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POR THE CHILDREN. 
TAKING A PEAR. 


A little girl with some others went into a 
shop the other day. A large basket of pears 
stood by the counter. They were nice looking 
pears, and very little ones. The little girl took 
one and slid it into her pocket. “ Such a little 
pear won’t be missed,” she thought. Perhaps 
not ; but did that make it right for her to take 
it without leave? Oh no; and conscience 
soon told her so. She went out of the shop 
with the pear in her pocket but trouble in her 
heart. The still voice within whispered, 
“ Wrong, wrong, wrong.” She c@uld not eat 
the pear, little and juicy as it was. In about 
half an hour she went back to the shop, and 
laying it on the counter, said to the shopkeep- 
er, “I took this pear; it is your pear; I 
fetched it back to you.” Her lips quivered as 
she spoke, and before the man could answer, 
she was gone. How glad she was. Now she 
could hop, skip and jump all the way home. 

Little children are liable to do wrong things 
sometimes without thinking. God knew this, 
and put a “still small voice” in their souls to 
remind ghem of what is sinful. This voice is 
conscience—a very true and honest friend, un- 
der the teaching of the Spirit. Obey it, and 
you willbe happy. Disobey it, and Oh! I 
cannot tell how very, very far you might go in 
the paths of wickedness and sorrow.— Moravian. 
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From “Elements of Character.” 
CONVERSATION. 
(Continued from page 693.) 

Next after courtesy comes simplicity, which 
may be defined as forgetfulness of self. There 
is nothing more fatal to agreeable Conversation 
than thinking perpetually of one’s self. Young 
persons, on first going into society, are very 
apt to fall into the error of supposing that all 
eyes and ears are fixed upon them, to observe 
how awkwardly or how gracefully they move, 
and how well or how ill they converse. This 
is the result of a mental egotism combined with 
love of admiration, and usually produces awk- 
ward diffidence or absurd affectation. Too 
often the first weakness is overcome, or covered 
up, most unwisely, by exchanging bashfulness 
for impertinent boldness; while the vanity and 
self-consciousness of the second very rarely re- 
sult in manners or Conversation either sensible 
or agreeable. To overcome these defects, wise- 
ly, requires a strong effort. They should be 
radically subdued by le«rning to ask one’s self, 
‘ Am I doing what is right and proper?” in- 
stead of, “‘ What will people think of me?” It 
is no easy task to learn to do this habitually, 
becaase tuere is involved in it a radical change 
of Character. It is to learn to be, instead of to 
seem. In the first state, we are absorbed by 
the idea of what we seem to others; while, in 
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the second state, we are occupied with the idea|and delights the imagination ; but it does not 
of what we really are, without regard.to the|touch the heart. Simplicity, on the contrary, 
opinion of anybody, but guided strictly by the | always impresses itself upon our feelings, with a 
abstract law. of right. In the first state. we are | power that is all the more strong because we 
embarrassed by the complexity of our wishes and | cannot analyze it by our intellect. We talk 
aims. We wish to please everybody, and we| with a person of simplicity about the common 
strive to ascertain what will be agreeable to the| occurrences of the day, and find ourselves, we 
various tastes of those with whom we converse. | know not why, more gentle, refined, and happy 
Thus we have no constant landmark, no un-| than we were before. Weare refreshed as by 
varying compass to guide us on our way ; and | drinking from a pure and undefiled fountain of 
we are drawn hither and thither, as we try now| sweet waters; refreshed as mere intellectual 
to please one person and then another. Let| power cannot refresh us; refreshed as no book 
our wishes and aims but become simple, and|can refresh us. There is a harmonious com- 
we walk steadily and surely in the light. In|pleteness in the whole being of simplicity, a 
the complexity of our desires we were slaves ;| directness and honesty in all it says and does, 
but in their simplicity we become free. Com-|‘‘a grace beyond the reach of art,” in all its 
plexity strives perpetually after reputation, and | manif. stations more potent, because more inter- 
is always advancing either in the direction of|nal in its effects, than anything can ever be 
servility orof arrogance, according as self-esteem | that is born merely of the intellect. There is 
or the love of admiration predominate in the| no affectation, no straining for effect in sim- 
mind ofthe individual; and advancing years find | plicity. All is natural and genuine with it. 
it ever deteriorating in all the best elements of | Its wit is never forced, its wisdom is never 
Character. Simplicity, on the contrary, deals with | stilted ; nor is either ever dragged in for mere 
what is, and not with what seems to be, and is| display. With the simple, Conversation is like 
ever seeking growth in goodness and truth;|a brook flowing through a beautiful country, 
and therefore each added year finds it growing | and reflecting the varied scenes through which 
in all the graces of improving mavhood or wo- | it paSses in all their grace and beauty. 
manhood. G@omplexity grows old in mind no} Another important trajg in Conversation is 
less than in body. Its moral being is scarred | the correct use of words;"and the effort after 
and wrinkled by selfishness and worldliness, | this cannot fail to exert a beneficial influence 
and its intellect dried up and withered by par-|on the mental powers. In order to speak cor- 
row views and unworthy aims. In its old age|rectly, one must observe with accuracy, and 
there is nothing genial nor lovely, and in its|think with ,justness; the endeavor to do this 
death one could almost believe that soul as well | increases our love for the truth and our capa- 
as body perishes. Simplicity improves in mind | city for perceiving it. Much of the falsehood in 
as it growsoldin body. There are no wrinkles | the world is the result of carelessness in obser- 
on the brow of its sunny spirit; there if no| vation or phraseology. We often hear two 
withering of its intellect. Its life, in time, is| persons give an account of something they have 
@ perpetual advance in all that is gracious and| seen or heard, and are surprised at the dis- 
intelligent,—a steady ripening for eternity,— | crepancies between the two narrations. Prob- 
and its death is but a birth intoa fuller and|ably neither persons intend to deceive; but 
more perfect life. both saw or heard carelessly, and so are incom: 
In Conversation, complexity adapts itself art-| petent to describe accurately ; and probably, 
fully to others, in order to gratify its own sel-| also, neither has cultivated the habit of speak- 
fishness. It humors the selfish@ess and whims| ing correctly, as that habit is not apt to be 
of those to whom it speaks, in order to gain| found united with carele-sness of observation. 
consideration from them, or to.make use of|Such persons would, perhaps, look upon this 
them in some way for its own advancement. _| sort of carelessness as a venial offence; but it 
Simplicity, on the contrary, adapts itself art-|is not so. Anything that interferes with, or 
lessly to others, because it is full of charity ;) diminishes the capacity for, perceiving or speak- 
and therefore desires to make others happy. | ing the truth is of importance, and should never 
~Its words are the overflow of genial thought} be passed over lightly. God is truth no less 
and kindly affection; and all hearts that hold|than love, and every variation from the truth 
aught in common with it, open and expand | is a sin against him. . 
before its influences as plants start at thetouch| Jf we find we have related any fact or de- 
of spring. It is not so much the words uttered | scribed any object incorrectly, it is not enough 
that produce this effect, as the pleasant and| that we apologize for the error by saying ‘“ we 
kindly way in which they are said; for this|thought it was so.” Such an error should im- 
throws a grace and an attractive charm about} press us as a thing to be repented of, and we 
the most commonplace objects of its Conver-| should try to ascertain why and how it was that 
sation. we fell into it, and it should put us on our 
Intellectual brilliancy in Conversation dazzles | guard, that we may be more accurate in future. 
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Inaccuracy of speech often arises from a de- 
sire to tell a good story, resulting from the 
love of admiration or from an ill-trained imagi- 
nation. The speaker colors, exaggerates, and 
distorts everything he relates, carefully con- 
ceals all the facts on one side of a question, and 
enlarges upon those of the opposite side with 
compensating fulness. It is no ungommon 
thing to see this carried to such an extent that 
it is idle to give credence to anything the per- 
son says; the more especially as such a person 
very rarely stops with mere distortion of the 
facts of a story. As the habit increases, in- 
vention supplies new facts and details to make 
out all the parts desired, till the listner finds it 
impossible to separate the true from the false, 
and the speaker is as unable to distinguish his 
own inventions from the original facts; for 
when the habit of speaking the truth is ne- 
glected, the capacity for perceiving it is grad- 
ually lost. 

sosseesveninillidilinaninis 

BeGINNINGS.—Small seeds bring forth beau- 
tiful and fragrant flowers; so small beginnings 
issue in great usefulness. Never be discour- 
aged with yourself; the third, or even the sixth 
trial may be “a shade or two better than the 
first. We increase in conscious power every 
time we cry. Our efforts are not unblest if 
they are unknown to those about us. It is good 
to have more treasure laid up than our friends 


know anything about, but be sure and expect 
the interest. 





8m + 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LETTERS FROM LOUDON COUNTY, VA. 


The readers of the Intelligencer are doubtless 
informed of the trials through which those 
members of our Society have past, whose lot is 
cast in districts where the terrible effects of 
war are keenly felt. It has been thought 
proper by those in authority to apply the torch 
to the barns and granaries in the valley of 
Loudoun, and in many instances the depriva- 
tions attending this course have been severe. 
The following are extracts from a letter from a 
friend now residing there, and which may 
prove interesting, to some who have, like 
myself, dear friends, and near relatives, 
living there still exposed to trial and trib- 
ulation; yet, true and steadfast in the 
maintenance of those principles, which as a 
Society we profess. S. C. H. 

Philada. 1st mo. 4th, 1865. 


Loudon Co. Va., 12th mo. 25th, 1864. 

My dear Cousin:—Thine of a late date 
reached me two days since. My slight delay 
in answering thy inquiries concerning the raid 
through Loudon County, and the consequent 
devastation, manifested by this admission, has 
appeared needful that my statements may as 
nearly as possible approximate the truth. 


ee 


I do not propose to discuss the wisdom of 
that fearful measure. Like the storms of heaven, 
it ‘descended on the just and on the unjust,” 
and there only remains to us the task-to sepa- 
rate the ¢rue men from the disloyal, and with a 
moderate estimate of losses sustained by the 
former, appeal td the Congress of our country 
for justice in their~behalf. 

The fifty families of Friends in Loudon, 
whose homes were on the route of the destroy- 
ing host, for the most part do not desire pecu- 
niary aid from the benevolent whose lot is cast 
away from the ravages of war. A petition to 
Congress has been prepared, and, in due time, 
will be presented to that body. 

If our friends in the loyal States will use 
their influence to secure for us a respectful con- 
sideration of the justice of our claim for indew- 
nity, our poor stricken people will be more 
gratified than by the contribution of double the 
amount. In Maryland, Pennsylvania, New 
York, and in many of the States farther west, 
there are men who know there is a remnant 
here, “who have not bowed the knee to Baal.’’ 
Could we but have their active and earnest sup- 
port, it is hardly probable that we should be 
spurned by those having jurisdiction in the 
case. Most Friends, however, can go through 
the present winter with a reasonable degree of 
comfort ; provided, they are not further dis- 
tressed by fire and violence. In mills, barns, 
grain, forage and stocks, Friends alone have 
lost property to the value of one hundred thous- 
and dollars. To the remark that we are not yet 
so sorely distressed as to need benefaction, 
there are exceptions. At ourmeeting. (G. C.) 
there are five members, who, in the judgment 
of Friends, may with propriety accept assistance 
from those able to give. The ever-recurring 
and insidious losses to. which every member of 
this community has been subjected for four 
years, have left none (however easy in circum- 
stances once) to hold up the hands of a more 
unfortunate brother. . . . . . - = - 
Hoping that the year just to be ushered in may 
witness ere its close the complete suppression 
of this wicked rebellion, and the sweet bless- 
ings of peace, I am as ever thy attached cou- 
sin. H. R. H. 


. 





ALL For THE Best.—Dr. Johnson used to 
say that a habit of looking at the best side of 
every event is better than a thousand pounds 
a year. Bishop Hall quaintly remarks, “ For 
every bad there might be a worse; and when 
a man breaks his leg, let him be thankful that 
it was not his neck.”? When Fenelon’s library 
was on fire, “God be praised!” he exclaimed, 
“that it is not the dwelling of some poor man!” 
This is the true spirit of submission ; one of 
the most beautiful traits that can possess the 
human heart. Resolve to see this world on its 
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sunny side, and you have almost half won the|to which they had been accustomed in their 


battle of life at the outset.—Late Paper. 





Henry R. Scuootcrart.—This distinguished 
writer on the Indians, who was well acquainted 
with their history and antiquities, and perfectly 
familiar with the history of Moravian Missions 
among them, and whose great work on the 
aborigines was published by Congress, died, on 
the 18th ult., at Washington, after a lingering 
illness, in the seventy-second year of his age. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 14, 1865. 


Earty History or Miami Montuty 


MEETING.—Retrospect of Early Quakerism, 
by Ezra Michener, furnishes an interesting ac- 
count of the settlement of the meetings belong- 
ing to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. There 
are, no doubt, on the various Monthly Meeting 
records, and stored away among the deposito- 
ries of Friends, incidents of equal value con- 
nected with the establishment of other meet- 
ings on this continent. If these incidents 
could be collected and presented in an attract- 
ive form, they would not only interest the 
present generation, but preserve the history for 
the benefit of future time. i 

From a sketch recently sent us of the Early 
History of Miami Monthly Meeting, we learn 
that, ‘‘on the 20th of 11th month, 1799, the 
families of Robert Kelly, Abijah O’Neal, and 
James Mills, from Bush River Monthly Meet- 
ing, South Carolina, settled near the present 
site of Waynesville. 4th month 25th, 1800, 
David Faulkner and David Painter arrived 
from Hopewell, in Virginia; George Haworth, 
David Holloway, and Rowland Richards came 
the same year;” and during that, and the early 
part of the succeeding year, the settlement 
rapidly increased in numbers. Many of these 
Friends left their certificates of membership at 
Westland Monthly Meeting, when on their 
way to Miami; those who had not taken this 
precaution, were under the necessity of sending 
them to Westland to be recorded, it being the 
nearest Monthly Meeting, although nearly three 
hundred miles distant. 


This little company, bound together by the 
sympathy of a common faith, and, no doubt, 
feeling the need of that religious communion 


former homes, on the 26th of 4th month, 1801, 
collected for worship “at the house of Rowland 
Richards, one of their number, on a lot now 
owned by Seth S. Haines, in Waynesville.” 
At this meeting, “twelve families were repre- 
sented,*consisting of twenty-four fathers and 
mothers, and fifty-seven children; all living 
within one mile of the place.” The meeting 
thus formed, was kept up during the summer 
of 1801; and in the following winter, a request 
was forwarded to Westland Monthly Meeting, 
Pennsylvania, for its establishment ‘both on 
First day and in the middle of the week. 


This request was granted by that Monthly 
Meeting, on the 26th of 12th month, 1801, and 
from a minute of the same meeting, dated 9th 
month 25th, 1802, we fiad that Redstone 
Quarterly Meeting coincided in the judgment. 
“This meeting, when approved, was called 
Miami. The town of Waynesville was laid 
out in 1803.” ° 

Early in the year 1803, Friends at Miami 
forwarded a request to Westland Monthly 
Meeting for the establishment of a Preparative 
and Monthly Meeting, to be held at Miami, 
which was granted ; the Preparative Meeting to 
be held on Fourth-day, and the Monthly Meet- 
ing on Fifth-day, the second Fifth-day in the 
month. The Monthly Meeting was accordingly 
opened 10th month 13th, 1803, as the records 
show, and reported to Redstone Quarterly and 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting. When first estab- 
lished, the eastern boundary of Miami Monthly 
Meeting was the Hocking river, and the Ohio 
river its southern boundary ; it was not limited 
in other directions. 


“The house first used for a meeting-house, 
was built by Ezekiel Cleaver, near the N. E. 
corner of Third and Miami streets; it was 
built for a dwelling-house, of logs, drawn to- 
gether by oxen driven by William O'Neal, 
when nine years old, and who is now living in 
this vicinity. The first marriage among Friends 
was that of William Mills, (son of James,) to 
Lydia Richards, (daughter of Rowland,) by a 
Baptist minister. This plan was approved, in 
the absence of a Monthly Meeting. The first 
meeting-heuse built, for the purpose, stood on 
the ground now occupied by (Orthodox) 
Friends.” 
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Miami Monthly Meeting still embraces 
among its regular attendants, several members 
whose names were recorded in the first year 
of its existence. A venerable Friend, Robert 
Furnas, who was there at its establishment, and 
was clerk and recorder of births and deaths in 
1804, was gathered to his fathers on the 17th 
of 2d month, 1863, aged 90 years, 7 months 
and 17 days, leaving a widow, to whom he was 
married on the 11th of 2d month, 1796. 

Ann Taylor, a valuable minister of Concord 
Monthly Meeting, Ohio, who attended the 
opening of Miami Monthly Meeting, has also 
only recently been called from works to re- 
wards, at the advanced age of 97 years. 





THE Seneca Inv1ans.—The Seneca In- 
dians, who have for several years been living 
happily and prosperously in the midst of a white 
community on the Cattaraugus and Alleghany 
Reservations, in the interior of New York State, 
are again in trouble. A strong effort is being 
made by some of the most influential amongst 
them, to abandon the Constitutional Republican 
form of Government, adopted by them in 1840, 
and return to the government by chiefs. 

The President and.Clerk of the Nation have 
written to Baltimore Yearly Meeting’s ‘“‘ Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs ” “to help them once 
more,” and to “speak a good word for them to 
the Indian Department at Washington in favor 
of their Constitutional Government.” Weare 
informed that this has been done, and that the 
“Commissioner of Indian Affairs,” assured 
the delegation of Friends who visited him on 
that account, ‘‘ that his Department will render 
them all the aid and assistance it properly can, 
to maintain and enforce their present Govern- 
ment. During the interview, the Commissioner 
told the Committee that he had apprehensions 
of blood-shed amongst them, so violent was the 
existing strife, and he appealed to them to en- 
deavor to avert so awful an issue.” 

Although the Committee have not felt it 
right to interfere, directly, with their internal 
affairs, they have addressed to them a letter, 
from which we make the following extracts :— 

“12th month 19th, 1864. 

“ Friends and Brothers,—The Committee of 

the Friends, who have, for many years, regard- 


ed with deep interest whatever concerns your 
welfare, have received the painful intelligence 
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that you are again in trouble. We are informed 
that a strong effort is being made, by a party 
in your midst, to overthrow your present Re- 
publican form of Government, and return to 
the government by Chiefs, which is producing 
divisions and angry feelings among your people ; 
and our aid has been solicited to avert a result, 
which, it is believed, would be so disastrous to 
your nation. 

“ We advise you to consider well what you 
do. The persons who thus disturb your peace, 
and produce renewed unsettlement amongst you, 
cannot be the true and disinterested f:iends of 
your people and nation ; your true friends would 
use their influence to keep you united, and in 
harmony and peace. 

“We recommend you all solemnly to con- 
sider the responsible position occupied by the 
Indians in Western New York, as the only ones 
east of the Mississippi, who are permitted to 
remain on the lands of their forefathers. The 
Creeks and Cherokees, that had made such 
promising advances in husbandry and civiliza- 
tion in Georgia, and others of the Southern 
States, have, as you know, through the rapa- 
cious encroachments of the white man, and the 
governments of the States in which their exten- 
sive tracts of land were locatei, been compelled 
to leave their homes, and the graves of their 
fathers, and been driven west of the Mississippi 
river, where they had to encounter, and many 
of them are still encountering, very great hard- 
ships and privations. 

“On the contrary, you have been kindly and 
benevolently permitted by the State of New 
York, to remain in the midst of her people, on 
a portion of your lands sufficiently large for all 
your wants and purposes, the title to which is 
solemnly guaranteed to you by the States of New 
York and Massachusetts, and the Government 
of the United States, and of which you can 
never be deprived, under your present form of 
government, but by your own consent and act. 
The State has thrown around your people every 
protection that the strong arm of her wise laws 
can give, to.secure you from any external dis- 
turbance of your peace, prosperity, and welfare. 
The State is also aiding your nation internally 
in your advancement in civilization and en- 
lightenment, by imparting to your children the 
blessing of education. There are fifteen schools 
on the Cattaraugus and Alleghany Reservations, 
with an average attendance of nearly 300 In- 
dian children. The salaries of these teachers, 
who are generally of the first class, are paid by 
the State, and the State also provides text 
books and stationery. ‘The advancement made 
by the pupils,’ it is represented, ‘ is very grat- 
ifying to those who feel interested in Indian 
civilization. [Indian Report for 1863, pages 
382 and 36.] 

“You now have 15,000 acres of land under 
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cultivation, upon which you last year produced 
19,000 bushels of wheat; 26,500 bushels of 
corn; 28,600 of oats; over 1000 tons of hay; 
over 4000 bushels of apples, and a considerable 
surplus of garden vegetables ; and besides, have 
made 3500 pounds of sugar. [Ibid, page 36.] 
The Commissioner of Indian Affairs justly re- 
marks that your advanced condition vindicates 
the capacity of the red race, for indefinite moral 
and intellectual improvement. 

“.Now, shall all this be lost by disagreement 
and discord among your people? Shall the evi- 
dence, so valuable to the Indians everywhere, 
which the Senecas of New York have so strik- 
ingly given, that the Indians may, safely and 
advantageously, be permitted to remain on their 
lands, in the midst of a community of white 
people, and be prosperous and happy, be entire- 
ly lost to your race, at this day, by your conten- 
tions and quarrels among yourselves ? We hope 
and trust not. As Commissioner Manypenny told 
you many years ago, ‘ you are ina fair way to 
solve the problem, whether the Indians can be 
civilized in their communities ; and if you per- 
severe in your efforts, and succeed, you will be 
the means of saving thousands of your race in 
the West, now degraded in ignorance. Philan- 
thropists seeing yoursuccess would be encouraged 
to exert stronger efforts to rescue your race from 
destruction.’ Ponder well these words. They 
contain great truths, and imply, justly, a conse- 
quence to your actions, extending far beyond 
your own nation, which it becomes you well to 
Consider. * * * - ss 

_ “On the 5th of the present month, it was 
sixteen years since your written constitution and 
Republican form of Government were adopted ; 
and this period has been marked by far greater 
prosperity and advancement in civilization and 
enlightenment among your people, than any 
former period of equal duration in your history. 
It has been, too, the hardest part for you to 
bear. A new government, like a new shoe, is 
most oppressive and painful at first. After a 
little use, all becomes harmonious and easy. 
Persevere, then, in travelling the road which has 
thus far proved so prosperous, and which prom- 
ises such great advantages to you, and to your 
race elsewhere. We agree with what Commis- 
sioner Dole said in his recent letter to the Pres- 
ident of your nation :— 

__ “* To resume again your old form of arbitrary, 
if not irresponsible government, by chiets, 
would certainly be along step backward in the 
path of civilization.’ We think it would be, 
as though the sun which had risen clear and 
bright, to enlighten and cheer the path of the 
Indian, should go suddenly down again in the 


morning, leaving all in uncertainty and gloom. 
Farewell.” : 


As our faith, so our devotion should be lively. 


Errata.—In No. 43, page 631, Obituary column, 
for “Ladock Southwick,” read, ““Zadock Southwick ;” 
and, for “ halfa century,” read, “ quarter of a cen- 
wry.” 

Par cee nr ener ee 

Marrigep, In Mendon, at the residence of the 
bride’s mother, with the approbation of Rochester 
Monthly Meeting, on the 27th of 12th month, 1864, 
Cuartes J. Frost, of the city of Rochester, and 
Assy C. Wars, daughter of Milocent R. White. 


—_—— ooo 


Diep, at his residence in Shrewsbury township, 
Monmouth county, N. J., on the 3d of 12th month, 
1864, Joun L. Borpex, aged 70 years; an elder of 
Shrewsbury Monthly Meeting. He possessed re- 
mwarkable mental endowments, which were improved 
and disciplined by attention to bis divine Teacher, 
and by means of the same blessed influence, ren- 
dered subservient to his own spiritual welfare and 
the benefit of his friends and fellow-citizens. Ia 
the exercise of his talents he approved of, and en- 
couraged the seekers after truth, and rebuked the 
indifferent and unbelieving. His remarks on the 
principles and practice of our religious body, the 
moral and social condition of society in general, and 
the policies and governments of the world, in lan- 
guage peculiarly appropriate, gave evideuce of a 
mind highly enlightened and profound. During his 
last illness, he expressed entire resignation to divine 
disposal; and the pure Christian love he manifested 
was refreshing to the spirits of all who attended 
him at that solemn period. E. C. 


——, at her late’ residence, on the 16th of 12th 
month, 1864, Rut Pyue, aged nearly 81 years; a 
member and minister of London Grove Monthly 
Meeting, Chester county, Penn’a. She was interred 
on the 19th, after which a large and solemn meet- 
ing was held. Her work was done,—the approach 
of death gave no alarm, her lamp was trimmed and 
burning. The everlasting arms, upon which she so 
long had leaned, were still underneath when her 
pure spirit passed quietly into the mansions of eter- 
nal rest and peace. She was confined to her bed 
about a month, with but little suffering, and sensible 
to the last. It was a privilege to be with her, and 
witness the unfaltering faith and tranquility that 
clothed her sweet spirit. She was an example of 
humility, industry, and simplicity; and as she had 
been a faithful supporter of the good order of our 
Society, and its precious testimonies, so her concern 
for its welfare remained unabated, till the sun of 
her long and useful life had reached its western 
horizon; in which, to use her own expression, there 
was “not a cloud.” She was diligent in the aitend- 
ance of all our religious meetings; her weighty de- 
portment therein evidently producing a solemnizing 
iufluence over the assembly. Truly we feel a great 
blank, by the removal from our midst of this mother 
in Israel. 


, in Salem, N. J., on the 25th of 12th month, 
1864, Caves Lippincott, io the 70th year of his 
age; @ member of Salem Monthly Meeting. With 
great patience he bore the intense sufferings of his 
last sickness, and was favored to administer much 
good counsel to those ground him. He_left us with 
the assurance that his home would be in heaven. 


, on the 26th of 12th month, 1864, at his resi- 
dence, Brookworth, near Westchester, Pa., Israsu 
Hows t, in the 79th year of his age. 


——, on the 18th of 12th month, 1864, Witiiam 
Marort, in the 75th year of his age; a member of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
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Diep, in Philadelphia, on the 27th of 12th moath, 
1864, Amos WuearTon, in his 76th year. 


——-, on the 8th of lst month, 1865, Bowin Wat- 
TER, aged G4 years. 
een Secengatiitre aces 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 
TiE ART OF MEASURING TIME.—LEC. II. 
BY CALEB 8. HALLOWELL- 


Reflections’ upon the Old Chandelier in 
Pisa—Galileo’s observation not an accident— 
Character and attainments of Huyghens—his 
contributions to science. Being an astronomer, 
he perfectly comprehended the value of an 
accurate time-measurer—and in supplying the 
needs of his favorite science, he supplied the 
wants of the entire world. 

Galileo made known the fact that the pen- 
dulum may be applied to the measurement of 
time, while Huyghens made the pendulum do 
it. Let us then bear in grateful remembrance 
the names of these two individuals, as 


“ 


—— of the few, the immortal names, 
That were not born to die.” 


Huyghens, on a mathematical investigation 
of the subject, soon discovered that Galileo’s 
observation was only an approximation—not 
an exact truth; for the tendency of the pendu- 
lum to return to a state of rest is proportioned 
to the sine, while the distance over which it 
travels is as the are itself. This fact was 
demonstrated by an ingenious experiment, 
illustrated by a movable diagram. Huyghens, 
therefore, set about finding a curve in,which 
the vibrations of the pendulum shall $e iso- 
chronous. 

The subject of curves was here taken up 
and familiarly discussed, both in its mathe- 
matical and practical aspects, by the aid of a 
chart and models. The cycloid was specially 
pointed out, its properties considered, and 
anecdotes of various mathematicians related in 
conuection therewith. 

When Huyghens bad completed his investi- 
gation, and developed his curve, it proved to 
be a cycloid; and to make the pendulum vi- 
brate in it, he ingeniously contrived a cycloidal 
mould, the exhibition of which: led the Lec- 
turer to the consideration of the subject of In- 
volutes and Evolutes. 


These were therefore verities of winter. 


measuring time: the remarkable analogy be- 
tween the thought which lies at the root of this, 
invention, and that underlying the original dis- 
covery of Huyghens, was traced out and com- 
mented upon. 

This escapement is essentially the clock- 
escapement of the present day ; and its inven- 
tion rendered the cycloidal mould of Huyghens 
unnecessary, by effecting the desired end in a 
more direct and simple manner, viz., make the 
pendulum long, the ball heavy, and the are 
short. — 

Another of Dr. Hooke’s great discoveries 1s 
the hair-spring ; the value of which was de- 
monstrated by the aid of a large painting, 
which afforded a satisfactory view of the eutire 
interior of a watch. ; 

Lastly, the Mythology of the subject was 
touched upon. , 

In ancient times a personality invested 
everything, that gave it a living reality not to be 
attained by our matter-of-fact modern science. 
The Sun, the Dawn, the Hours, &c., were per- 
sonified by the ancients. Old Saturn was de- 
scribed as Time, and his beautifully symbolic 
character pointed out and illustrated. The 
lecture was concluded with the following lines: 

“ Not vainly did the early Persian make 

His altar the high places, and the peak 

Of earth—o’ergazing mountains, and thus take 
A fit and unwalled temple, there to seek 

The Spirit, in whose honor shrines are weak, 
Upreared of human hands. Come and compare 
Columns and idol-dwellings, Goth or Greek, 
With Nature’s realms of worship, earth and-air, 
Nor fix on fond abodes, to circumscribe thy prayer. 


naensebialldiiaatinn 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE FREEDMEN. 

The Annual Meeting of this Association was 
held on the evening of the 4th inst. 

The minutes of the executive board informed 
that Dillwyn Parrish and Helen G. Longstreth 
had lately returned from a visit to Mason’s 
Island. From their Report we learn that great 
need still exists for bedding and clothing. 
Many of the previous residents of the Island 
have obtained permanent homes elsewhere. 
Others are constantly arriving in a destitute 
condition, requiring immediate assistance, their 
sufferings being greatly augmented by the se- 
To meet the demand exist- 


explained and illustrated, together with the|ing there, several boxes containing clothing 
isochronous motion of bodies rolling down! and provisions, were forwarded directly after 
ceycloids. ‘their return. 

The simple, yet beautiful arrangement of; The situation of the Freed people on the 
pulleys devised by Huyghens, for keeping up ' Government farms in St. Mary’s County, Md., 
the motion of a clock while winding, was ex-| having previously claimed the attention of the 
hibited ; also the modern method of effecting executive board, the same committee had been 
the same object. | empowered to visit that neighborhood, with 

Dr. Hooke’s invention of the anchor-escape- | reference to the feasibility of relieving the suf- 
ment next claimed attention, and was pro- | ferers congregated there. As opportunity did 
nounced another grand epoch in the art of not offer for them to prosecute this part of their 








“—— 
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mission, they sent out authorized agents to in- 
spect the condition of affairs on our behalf. 

A letter was received from the Recording 
Secretary of Friends’ Association, in aid of the 
Freedmen at Baltimore, acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of one from our Corresponding Secretary. 

An interesting Annual Report was read, 
which was adopted, and directed to be printed. 

12th}mo. 5, 1864. H. 





(For the Children.) 


THE GIANT. 
BY MRS. HAWTREY. 


**Do tell me why the kettle’s lid 

Is moving up and down; 
And why that smoke comes puffing out 
So fiercely from the kettle’s spout— 

It sprinkles, see, your gown !” 


“Ah! Charlie, boy, you do not know 
That under that small lid 

A giant, powerful and strong, 

Who pushes ships and trains along, 

Is in the kettle hid.” 


“A real giant! oh, mamma, 

You mrst be io a dream.” 
“No dream, my child; the slave of man, 
He does more work than horses can ; 

The giant’s name is Steam. 


“Giants of old were mighty men, 
Who mighty deeds could do; 
So when one does the work of ten, 
In digging mine or draining fen, 

We call him giant too. 


“ And steam has strength for works so vast, 
You can no giant name, 
' In all the books from first to last, 
Which tell the story of the past, 
That ever did the same. 


*“ And you, my boy, will learn one day, 
How that which moves the lid, 

Can with the ponderous piston play, 

Can make the fly-wheel spin away, 


And work as it is bid. Moravian. 





WHAT ISA WoRD? 
BY JONES VERY. 
What is a word? A spirit-birth, 
Born of the living soul, 
Which, uttered by the voice of man, 
Time’s power caunot control. 


A gift thou art to man alone— 
To bird and beast denied— 

To show that to the heavenly race 
His nature is allied. 


Mysterious essence! Birth and death 
Are in one instant thine; 

Yet, born and dying with a breath, 
Thy being is divine. 


The outward world thou dost ally 
To things by man unseen ; 

And, like an eagle ever pass 
The heavens and earth between. 


Thou dost to childhood’s feeble powers 
A help to knowledge lend, 

And aid the race, from age to age, 
Its wisdom to transcend, 






















Thon tellest of the distant past, 
And biddest it live again ; 

And can’st, with mystic key, unlock 
The Future’s dim domain. 


Still, lingering in our common tongue, 
We hear the elder speech ; 

And words which fell from Adam’s lips 
His latest offspring reach. 


The world, and all it holds, shall fade, 
And man himself shall die; 

But thou, unchanged, shall live the same 
Through God’s eternity. 

—Monthly Religious Magazine. 


—— wo 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MECHANISM IN NATURE. 
(Continued from page 701. ) 


Some animals seem constituted for living 
wholly in one clement, but are found to exist 
in another; to enable them to do this they are 
furnished with an instinet to devise, and organs 
to construct habitations suited to their wants. 

It would seem, at first thought, that an ani- 
mal with a pulmopary apparatus, adapted only 
to living in air, could not possibly live in water. 
It must require a set of very strange tools to 
build a house beneath the surface of a running 
stream, and when finished it might puzzle a 
philosopher to tell how the little creature, not 
schooled in the science of pneumatics, and 
without pumps and receivers, could possibly 
supply it with air; a process which he knows 
must require such skill and force not in the 

ssion of an insect. 

“ {he Water Spider spins loose threads and 
stretches them iu various directions to the 
leaves of aquatic plants; these form the frame 
work of her chamber, and over them she 
spreads a transparent varnish, resembling 
liquid glass, which issues from the middle of 
her spinners, and which is so elastic that it is 
capable of great expansion and contraction, 
closing immediately should a hole be made in 
1t. 

“Next she spreads over her body a pellicle 
of the same material and ascends to the surface. 
The precise mode in which she transfers a bub- 
ble of air beneath this pellicle is not accurately 
known, but the observer concluded that she 
drew in her body at an opening which she was 
seen to present to the surface of the water, and 
pumped it out through another, beneath the 
elastic pellicle and her body, the hairs on which 
kept the furwer extended. 

‘* Clothed with this aerial mantle, which to the 
observer seemed formed of resplendent quicksil- 
ver, she pluoges to the bottom, and with as 
much dexterity asa chemist tranfers gas from 
one vessel to another, introduces the bubble of air 
beneath the dome prepared for its reception. 

“This manoeuvre she repeats ten or twelve 
times, until at length she has transperted as 
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much air as suffices to expand her apartment 
to a convenient size. She now finds herself in 
possession of a little aerial edifice, affording her 
a dry and commodious retreat in the very midst 
of the water where she can repose unmoved by 
the storms which agitate the surface. 


“‘ The spider which forms this singular habita- 
tion, is one of the largest European species, 
and in some countries not uncommon in stag- 
nant pools.” 

It is certainly wonderful that an animal so 
well fitted for getting her living on land should 
be found erecting such an admirable structure, 
and living in an element apparently so ill adapt- 
ed to her organization and wants. We must 
be satisfied, however, with the assumption that 
her Creator had a wise purpose to fulfil, when 
he instructed this little creature in her curious 
art. Kirby says in this connection :— The 
insects that frequent the waters, require preda- 
cious animals to keep them within due limits, 
as well as those which inhabit the earth, and 
the water spider is one of the most remarkable 
upon whom that office is devolved by her Cre- 
ator. . 

We might add to our knowledge by using 
our heads in an examination of the work of her 
hands. The oval form, and the nature and con- 
sistency of the material of which her house is 
made, would be found the best adapted to the 
instruments provided, and to the purpose in- 
tended in its erection, while the number, 
strength and direction of the cords, which stay 
it in the water would, under the circumstances 
be shown to be the most safe that could be 
adopted. Her mode of submerging air might 
be found curious if not useful in the arts, and 
the chemist might recognize in this little arti- 
zan, a worthy predecessor in the art of pneu- 
matic chemistry, availing herself, as she does, 
of the same laws which guide him in his mani- 
pulations. 

A house built of cobwebs and air in the midst 
of water, must suggest to the minds of our ar- 
tizans a very frail habitation, but in the skill- 
ful hands of this little architect who supplies 
from her body a sort of crystalline hydraulic 
cement while she builds, and when the frame 
is raised and the canopy spread, she comes up 
to the great aeriform envelope of our world for 
a portion, which she secures by her secret ma- 
chinery. Investing her body with air as with 

a garment, and then likea metallic globule, de- 
scending, she reaches the door of her house 
and inflates it. Thus she erects her abode in 


the waters, marvellous in design and equally 
marvellous in construction. : 

In the winter. season, she, like the “ lords of 
creation,’ shuts the door of her house and 
dwells snugly within. 

Philada. 12th mo, 24, 1864. 
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From the Atlantic Monthly. 
THE HIGHLAND LIGHT. 
(Continued from page 703.) 

The Clay Pounds are a more fertile tract than 
usual. We saw some fine patches of roots and 
corn bere. As generally on the Uape, the 
plants had little stalk or leaf, but ran remark- 
ably to seed. The corn was hardly more than 
half as high as in the interior, yet the ears 
were large and full, and one farmer told us 
that he could raise forty bushels on an acre 
without manure, and sixty with it. The heads 
of the rye also were remarkably large. The 
shadbush, (Amelanchier,) beach-plums, and 
blueberries, ( Vaccinium Pennsylvanicum,) like 
the apple-trees and oaks, were very dwarfish, 
spreading over the sand, but at the same time 
very fruitful. The blueberry was but an inch 
or two high, and its fruit often rested on the 
ground, so that you did not suspect the pres- 
ence of the bushes, even on those bare hills, 
until you were treading on them. I thought 
that this fertility must be owing mainly to the 
abundance of moisture in the atmogphere, for I 
observed that what little grass there was, was 
remarkably laden with dew in the morning, 
and in the summer dense imprisoning fogs fre- 
quently last till mid-day, turning one’s beard 
into a wet napkin about his throat, and the 
oldest inhabitant may lose his way within a 
stone’s-throw of his house, or be obliged to 
follow the beach for a guide. The brick house 
attached to the light-house was exceedingly 
damp at the season, and writing-paper lost all 
its stiffness in it. It was impossible to dry 
your towel after bathing, or to press flowers 
without their mildewing. The air was so 
moist that we rarely wished to drink, though 
we could at all times taste the salt on our lips. 
Salt was rarely used at table, and our host told 
us that his cattle invariable refused it when it 
was offered them, they got so much with their 
grass and at every breath; but he said that a 
sick horse, or one just from the country, would 
sometimes take a hearty draught of salt water, 
and seemed to like it and be the better for it. 

It was surprising to see how much water was 
contained in the terminal bud of the sea-side 
golden-rod, standing in the sand early in July, 
and also how turnips, beets, carrots, etc., flour- 
ished even in pure sand. A man travelling by 
the shore near there not long before us noticed 
something green growing in the pure sand of 
the beach, just at high-water mark, and on ap- 
proaching found it to be a bed of beets flourish- 
ing vigorously, probably from seed washed out 
of the Franklin. Also beets and turnips came 
up in the sea-weed used for manure in many 
parts of the Cape. This suggests how various 
plants may have been dispersed over the world 
to distant islands and continents. Vessels, 
with seeds in their cargoes, destined for par- 
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ticular ports, where perhaps they were not 
needed, have been cast awayn desolate islands, 
and though their crews perished, some of their 
seeds have been preserved. Out of many kinds 
a few would find a soil and climate adapted to 
them, become naturalized, and perhaps drive 
out the native plants at last, and so fit the land 
for the habitation of man. It is an ill wind 
that blows nobody any good, and for the time 
lamentable shipwrecks may thus contribute a 
new vegatable to a continent’s stock, and prove 
on the whule a lasting blessing to its inhabi- 
tants. Or winds and currents might effect the 
same without the intervention of man. What, 
indeed, are the various succulent plants which 
grow on the beach but such beds of beets and 
turnips, sprung originally from seeds which 
perhaps were cast on the waters for this end, 
though we do not know the Franklin which 
they came out of? In ancient times some Mr. 
Bell (?) was sailing this way in his ark with 
seeds of rocket, saltwort, sandwort beach-grass, 
samphire, bayberry, poverty-grass, ete., all 
nicely labelled with directions, intending to es- 
tablished a nursery somewhere ; and did not a 
nursery get established, though he thought that 
he had failed ? 

About the light-house I observed in the 
summer the pretty Polygala polygama, spread- 
ing ray-wise flat on the ground, white pasture- 
thistles, (Cirsium pumilum,) and amid the 
shrubbery the Smilax glauca, which is common- 
Jy said not to grow so far north. Near the 
edge of the banks about half a mile southward, 
the broom-crowberry, (Empetrum Conradii,) 
for which Plymouth is the only locality in 
Massachusetts usually named, forms pretty 
green mounds four or five feet in diameter by 
one foot high,—soft, springy beds for the war- 
farer: I saw it afterward in Provincetown. 
But prettiest of all, the scarlet pimpernel, or 
poor-man’s weather-glass, ( Anagallis arvensis,) 
greets you in fair weather on almost every 
square yard of sand. From Yarmouth I have 
received the Chrysopsis falcata, (golden aster,) 
and Vaccinium staminewm, (deer-berry or 
squaw-huckleberry,) with fruit not edible, some- 
times as large as a cranberry (Sept. 7.) 

The Highland Light-house,* where we were 
staying, is a substantial-looking building of 
brick, painted white, and surmounted by an 
iron cap. Attached to itis the dwelling of the 
keeper, one story high, also of brick, and built 
by Government. As we were going to spend 
the night in a'light-house, we wished to make 
the most of so novel an experience, and there- 
fore told ovr host that we should like to ac- 
company him when he went to light up. At 
rather early candle-light he lighted a small 











* The light-house bas since been rebuilt, and 
shows a Fresnel light. : 





Japan lamp, allowing it to smoke rather more 
than we like on ordinary occasions, and told us 
to follow him. He led the way first through 
bis bed-room, which was placed nearest to the 
light-house, and then through a long, narrow, 
covered passage-way, between whitewashed 
walls, like a prison-entry, into the lower part 


of the light-house, where many great butts of 


oil were arranged around; thence we ascended 
by a winding and open iron stairway, with a 
steadily increasing scent of oil and lamp-smoke, 
to a trap-door in an iron floor, and through this 
into the lantern. It was a neat building, with 
everything in apple-pie order, and no danger 
of anything rusting there for want of oil. The 
light consisted of fifteen argand lamps, placed 
within smooth concave reflectors twenty-one 
inches in diameter, and arranged in two hori- 
zontal circles one above the other, facing every 
way excepting directly down the Cape. These 
were surrounded, at a distence of two or three 
feet, by large plate-glass windows, which defied 
the storms, with iron sashes, on which rested 
the iron cap. All the iron work, except the 
floor, was painted white. And thus the light- 
house was completed. We walked slowly 
round in that narrow space as the keeper light- 
ed each lamp in succession, conversing with bim 
at the same moment that many a sailor on the 
deep witnessed the lighting of the Highland 
Light. His duty was to fill and trim and light 
his lamps, and keep bright the reflectors. He 
filled them every morning, and trimmed them 
commonly once in the course of the night. He 
complained of the quality of the oil which was 
furnished. This house consumes about eight 
hundred gallons in a year, which cost not far 
from one dollar a gallon; but perhaps a few 
lives would be saved, if better oil were provid- 
ed. Another light-house keeper said that the 
same proportion of winter strained oil was sent 
to the southernmost light-house in the Union 
as to the most northern. Formerly, when this 
light-house had windows with small and thin 
panes, a severe storm would sometimes break 


the glass, and then they were obliged to put up 


a wooden shutter in haste to save their lights 
and reflectors,—and sometimes in tempests, 
when the marines stood most in need of their 
guidance, they had thus nearly converted the 
light-house into a dark-lantern, which omitted 
only a few feeble rays, and those commonly on 
the land or lee side. He spoke of the anxiet 

and sense of responsibility which he felt in 
cold and stormy nights in the winter, when he 
knew that many a poor fellow was depending 
on him, and his lamps burned dimly, the oil 
being chilled. Sometimes he was obliged to 
warm the oil in a kettle in his house at mid- 
night, and fill his lamps over again,—for he 
could not have a fire in the light-house, it pro- 
duced such a sweat on the windows. His suc- 
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cessor told me that he could not keep too hot a , It may en eee = 
fire in such a case. All this because the oil} it) times, we sos ach sea Tast onan ate 
was poor. A government lighting the mati-| comparison of rain. 

| ners on its wintry coast with summer-strained 














































7 Philadelphia, Ist mo. 5, 1865. 
oil, to save expense! That were surely a sum- 
mer-strained mercy! . 
(To be concluded ) 





ParDONED.—Gov. Bradford, of Maryland, 
has pardoned Hugh Hazlett and Daniel Craner, 
both of whom were ivucarcerated for enticing 
negro slaves to run away from their masters. 
Hazlett was sentenced to forty-five years im- 


—_———-—~<2 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TWELFTH MONTH. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &¢. 

















1863. 1864. prisonment, five ) ears foreach one of the slaver, 
. Rain during some portion of —|—— nine in number, whom he aided to escape. 
the 24 hours, «0... ....se000 4days.| 9days. | Craner was sentenced to ten years imprison- 
rae at or ueenty SB Gag =63 _™ ment. They had been in prison about six 
now, including slight falls,, 5 9 
Cloudy, without storms....... 7 « 3 « years. 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted} 12 “ ¢ « ee 
. ———— THE MYSTERIES OF IRON. 
31“ | 31 4 
sane —_.| There is no miracle recorded in the annals 
TEMPERATURE, RAIN, DEATHS, of any religion more mysterious, more incom- 


ac. | 1863. 1864. prehensible, more inconceivable, than some of 


the well-known properties of the simple metal, 
iron. Consider, for instance, its change from 
its ordinary, to its passive state. Ifa piece of 
the metal in its ordinary condition is immersed 
in nitric acid, it is powerfully acted upon, enter- 
ing into combination with the acid and losing 
its metallic form. Butif a piece of platinum 
wire has one end inserted in the acid, and the ° 
iron is then immersed in contact with the wire, it 
is so changed that the acid has no power upon it, 
and this condition continues after the platinum 
wire is withdrawn. The contact of a single 
point with the platinum sends a transforma- 
tion through all of its particles which renders 
them invulnerable to the attacks of the most 
powerful acid. . oe more Prien is its 
hange under the influence of a current of elee- 
It will be see erature | ©". 5 a: . 
of the neat ‘one aon exon tee that | tricity. When a bar of pure soft iron is wound 
of last year and the average for the past seventy-five with an insylated wire aud a current of elee- 
years, the former about a degree and a third, the | tricity ie sent through the wire, the bar is in- 
latter about four and a third degrees. There bas stantly converted into*a magnet. It is en- 


| 
| 
been @ gradual increase in the averages of the mean | ao ~eq with an unseen force which stretches 





Mean temperature of ad 
month at Penna. Hospital,|35.41 deg.|36.75 deg. 
Highest do. during month,\61.00 “ (60.00 “ 
Lowest do. do. do. 16.00 “ |12.00. * 
Rain during the month,......| 4.63 in. 5.14 in. 
Deaths during the month, 
counting four current 
weeks for each year 












Average of the mean temperatures o 
2 12th month for the past seventy-five 


POOR Ree Reet tees Bee ee eee eeeereeee 


Lowest do. do. do. 1832 





temperatures of this month for many years. From ° oc ‘ 

my manuscript tables, compiled from the most reli- out from its ends, aud aes Oy other pose 

able sources within my reach, I find, commencing of iron within its reach draws them to itself, 
and holds them in its invisible grasp. The ob- 


with 1790, and taking periods of twenty-five years 
each, the account to stand as follows :— ject of insulating the wire is to prevent the 


From 1790 to 1814, both inclusive, the average of 


electricity from leaving it, and yet through 
—_o = a of 12th month, was = deg.) this insulating coat a power is exerted which 
From rh 2 a po = aos « | changes so strangely the nature of the iron, en- 

» . . 35. 


abling it to act on substances with which it is 
COMPARISON OF RAIN. 





aaa seen 1986 not in contact. As soon as the circling cur- 
During first six months : ‘ rent ceases, the iron becomes like Sampson 
of the year, 31.05 inch. 22.24 inch.| shorn of his locks, its miraculous power has 
During the 7th month, 6.00 “ 3.77 “ | departed. 
“e 8th a 2144 : 1.92 a Not less mysterious than either of these is 
pe on ‘i a - an « | the more familiar phenomenon of the fall of a 
“ With “ 270 « 393 « piece of iron to the ground, under the simple 
“ 19th « 4.63. « 5.14 “ |action of gravitation. What is that invisible 
— force which reaches out ih all directions from 
Totals, 49.15 “« 45.98 “ 


the earth, and clutches all matter in its grasp ? 


© The Record of Deaths for 1964 may be slightly erroneous. The fibers of this power are imperceptible to 
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any of our senses. If we pass our hands under 


a saspended rock we can feel nothing reaching 
from it tothe earth, yet there is something 


stretching up from the earth, taking hold of 


the rock, and drawing it down with the strength 
of a hundred cables! We walk enveloped in 
mysteries, and “our daily life isa miracle.— 
Sci. American. 





SLAVERY.—Petitions are being circulated in 
Delaware, to which mapy signatures have been 
obtained, asking Congress to adopt an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, prohibiting slavery 
in all of the States.—Del. Co. Republican. 





PHILADELPHIAMARKETS. 

FLour anp Meau.—There is no shipping demand 
for flour, and the sales are to the home consumers, 
at 9$ 50@11 00 for superfine and extra brands; 
and $11 50 to $13 for extra family and fancy lots. 


Rye Flour commands $9 @ $9 26. Corn Meal.— 
Brandywine is held at $8 5v. 


Grais.—Sales of red Wheat at $2 65@2 70 per 
bushel; and good white at $2 90@3 00. Kye is held 
at $1 73. Corn is nearly steaay, but prices are 
weak. Sales of old yellow at $1 88, and 1 75 was 
bid for new. Pennsylvania Oats sale at 93} cents. 
Barley ranges from $1 95 to 2 05, and Mait from 
$2 05 to $2 10 per bushel. 


Szxzps.—Sales of prime Clover at $15 62 per 
64 lbs. Timothy is held at $6 50. Smull sales of 
Flaxseed at $4 00. 
—X=z—_>_$_$_——_———_————————————e 

RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the following prices; six lines or less (this size type) a square: 


One insertion. -- -- 00 cts. 
Two insertions: ---+ ++ +++ er ceceecseceseeccecs $100 

For every additional insertion-----.-.-.------ 40 cts. 
For every additional line or part thereof------ 10 cts, 


Philada, 8th mo. 27, 1864. 





OOKS FOR SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS. 
“ Friends’ Miseellany,” compiled by John and Isaac 





BS GERD. wc0ccesenaccacce noes se ee 
sana’ John Comby, (600 pages): - - oe» 150 
Conversations, &c, of Thomas Story-----+++-0+--. +e e000. 1.00 
Journal and works of John Woolman, carefully collated 


B® JOUrMAl- ++ oe ccc ecccccccescec-secccsccesese 70 
Memoirs: Ann Byrd, leasc Martin, and Rufus Hall,each-.. <5 
Cuanies Comiy, Byberry, Pa.. 
or, Kmmor ComLy, No. 131, 
Smo. 12, 1864.—tf. North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


Also, “History of Delaware County, Penna.,” containing in 
teresting accounts of early and the settlement of 
Friends oe ee and other 7m Fas —_ senwons 
ougravings: Smith, pages; 00. 

wisiater Ruth's Stor for the Young.” ro 75. 
~ Foulke’s Alrnanac for 1866, large and pocket size; and various 
beoks belonging to “The Book Association of Friensis.” 

Limo. 19. BEumor Comiy. 


a ae. COccescvccceccece 1,00 
Hugh 





RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—This Institu- 

which is located im a healthy and beautiful section of 

Chester ty, Pa, three miles south of Coatesville, on the 

Penna. &. R., will commence ite Spring and Summer term on the 
Fas Second manth, next. 

je range of study includes a 

Ansient and Modern Languages are 


Imo 14, 1865.—8t. 3. 4, x. f. n. 















Ga MILL & WATER POWER FOR SALE, situated on the 

Camden, Atlantic and Raritan Bay Railroad, eight miles from 

Camden. C. B. Roezns, No. 133 Market Street, Phila. 
1mo. 14, 1865.—3t. wns. 





ARRY & HAWKINS CLOTH STORE, 
No, 28 South Second Street, Philadelphia, 
Have now on hand a large assortment of heavy Citron, (dark 
green) Cloths and Beavers imported expressly for Friends‘ wear, 
which they will sell very low. 
11.19. 10¢. 12165. Fm az. 





A STEAM SAW AND GRIST MILL, in the Free State of Mary- 
land, at Private Sale; situated at Sandy Spring, Muntgomery 
county, Maryland, and has a good run of custom in the os 
settlement of Friends, at that place. Possession might be 

about the Ist of next Fourth month. For further information, 
apply to Edward M. Needles, No. 1024 Chestnut St. or address me 


on premises. B. Rusa Rosxarts. 
12th mo. 17, 1864.—7t. 1.28. 


oS CFRTIFICATES by Friend’ o>. on the 
finest parchment, and neatly filled up. Also, Wedding Cards, 
engraved ur written, in the neatest manner; Friends’ Family and 
Pocket Almanae, for 1865. Published by 

12th mo 17—6t. T. E. Cuapman, No. 5 South Fifth St. 





R RENT.—VALUARLE STORE STAND and Coal Yard, with 

commodious dwelling, formerly the property of John Cheston, 
deceased, in Tullytown, pear depot, on Philadelphia and Trenton 
Railroad. <A rare opening for business. For particulars apply to 
or address the owner, Maxx Waieat, Morrisville P. 0., 

Bucks county, Penna., 
Or, Emmor Comly, No. 181 North Seventh Street, Phila. 
12th mo. 17, 1864. , 


i & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 516 Arch St - 
SSIMERES: 


have on hand a assortment of CLOTHS, CA 
and VESTINGS, and are prepared to have the same made up to 
order in good style and at moderate \. 
Particular attention given to Friends’ Clothing. 
10 mo. 1—23t, 3, 4, 1865. 





ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE—A Boarpine ScHoon rox 
Gris. This institution, healthfully and beautifully located 
about twenty miles from Philadelphia, on the northern limits of 
Attleboro’, Bucks Co., Pennsylvania, WILL OPEN ITS WINTER TERM 
on the first-day of Tenth month, 1864, (10th mo. Ist, 1864). The 
course of instruction embraces ali the branches of a complete En- 
glish, Classical and sfathematical education. Superior facilities 
afforded for the acquisition of the French language. 

For terms of admission and other particulars, see Circular, 
which may be had on application to the Principals, Attlebore’ 
P. O., Bucks Co., Pennsylvania. 

Isnart J. GRABAMB, 


Jane P. GRAHAME, 
Principals. 


ONCORDVILLE SEMINARY, for Young Ladies and Gentle- 
men, is located near Concord Station, on the Philadelphia 
and Baltimore Central R. R., 20 miles west of Philadelphia. 
Winter Term of twenty-four weeks will commence 10th month 
3d, 1864. ‘For Catalogue oS JOSEPH SHORTLEDGE, or AUGUs- 
tus C. Norrie, Coneordville, ware couuty, Pa. 
8th mo 20, 1864.—tf. 


827—6 mos. 


M. HEACOGK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street—A general assortment of ready-made Cofins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Fuuerals, and ail other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to, 

7th mo. 80.—ly. p.Wx.ns. 





— ALMANACKS, FOR 1865, Calculated by Dr. Jos. 
FOULKE, now ready. Kither the Large, or the Pocket Alman- 
ack sent per mail free, on receipt of 15 cents. 

T. ExLwoop Z Publisher, 


ELL, 
12mo. 24,—8t. Nos. 17 & 19 South 6th St., Phita. 





UMAN & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 ( Bight Thirty- 

Five) Market Street, below Ninth, invite an examination of 
their stock of Hi 
Cutlery. Its variety r the addition 
of new and improved articles. Clotbes-wringers, of several pat- 
terns, for sale. Printed Catalogues of our Goods, combined with 





many useful recipes, and other in furnished on Ly 
. par 1lmo. 12, 1864.—17t. 3.4. - 
Printed by MERRIHEW & SON, 


Boor, Pampnust ead general Jos Parnrens, 243 Arch St. 





